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Mr. Agnew and Shades of the Past 



It was Mr. Harriman as our Ambassador at 
Moscow who told the Polish Committee of 
National Liberation that the United States 
would not oppose Russian wishes on the Polish 
question — which effectively doomed any 
chance for the freedom of Poland, which of 
course i vas why the war had begun . A month 
after returning to the United States from his 
wartime chores in Moscow , Mr. Harriman was 
the grateful beneficiary of two fine thorough- 
bred horses — compliments of J. V. Stalin. 

—Vice President A«new # at an Ohio Republican Dinner, 

June 30. 1970. 

In ordinary, reasoned discourse, one does not 
put one sentence directly after another unless one 
wishes to convey or imply some relationship be- 
tween the two. So what the Vice President appears 
to be saying here, without being held accountable 
for it, is that Mr. W. Averell Harriman sold out 
Poland to the Communists and was repaid by the 
gift of two horses from Stalin. There are words 
for this — smear, innuendo, character assina- 
tion — and when it is done in a way so as to 
impugn patriotism and imply “softness’* on com- 
munism in order to discredit and destroy a political 
opponent, there is an even uglier word which 
comes to us out of the torment of the early 1950’s: 
McCarthyism. 

C-K* 

All this by way of explaining why we are de- 
voting an inordinate amount of space on this page 
to the Vice President’s Cleveland speech last week- 
end. It was not, in one sense, any different from 
others of his speeches. That is to say, it was rough- 
ly partisan, needlessly divisive, and delivered on an 
occasion dedicated to raising money for the Re- 
publican Party. Usually these orations get the 
modest attention they deserve. But the fact re- 
mains that the Vice President of the United States 
is delivering them and some people are hearing 
them. So that when they deal, not with the in- 
iquities of the news media or the snobbishness of 
the Eastern Seaboard, but with serious matters 
of public policy — race relations, the revolt of the 
youth, or in this case, the Vietnam war — they 
have to be taken seriously, as considered expres- 
sions of administration sentiment. So that is why 
we intend to dwell at some length on the Vice 



President’s Cleveland speech — because he made 
it, and because it is about the Vietnam war, and 
because it is, in a word, McCarthyite. Not just 
here and there, but throughout. That is its central 
thread — that patriotism is not, as one might sup- 
pose, love of country and allegiance to it, but 
unquestioning support for the particular policy of 
a particular administration; that it is ignoble, not 
to say cowardly, for a government official to 
change his mind^ to conclude that his government’s 
policy is wrong, and to say so out loud; that it is 
dishonorable, not to say disloyal, to speak out 
against the President or his policy when American 
troops are engaged in combat in a war — even 
though one is speaking out with a view to hasten- 
ing their disengagement. 

All this is insinuated, of course, in Mr. Agnew’s 
the summertime soldiers and sunshine patriots. And 
don’t dare say. But it’s all there in Mr. Agnew’s 
carefully wrought assault against Mr. Harriman 
and Senator Fuibright and Senator Kennedy and 
Clark Clifford and Cyrus Vance and John Lindsay, 
the summertime soldiers and sunshine patriots. And 
there is no way to deal with it except at length, 
given the nature of the technique; the half-truth, 
the selective quotation, the innuendo, the omission 
of background essential to honest understanding, 
the distortions of time-frames, the sly juxtaposi- 
tion of essentialy unrelated facts — these things 
take a bit of sorting out and we do not pretend 
to a comprehensive effort here. But a part of 
the text appearing elsewhere on this page will 
give you some feeling for the technique and 
while space limitations obliged us to omit two 
sections equally relevent to our discussion (along 
with an unrelated section on Cambodia), ono of 
these is a recapitulation of Senator Edward 
Kennedy’s Vietnam recommendations in the sum- 
merof 1968, which are well known. The other 
comprises equally familiar quotations from Senator 
Fuibright— his argument for the Tonkin resolution 
at the time it was adopted and a lengthy passage 
from an article he published in 1961 in the Cornell 
Law Quarterly in which he was more than a little 
gung-ho for the primacy of executive (as distinct 
from congressional) authority in the making and 
carrying out of foreign policy. The latter of 
change. In relation to Senator Fuibright, on the 
Tonkin resolution Mr. Agnew does violence to the 



time frame in which he spoxe. «e implies mat 
Senator Fulbrighi changed his views in reaction to 
a Republican administration — when in fact the 
change occurred no later than 1965 — and that 
specifically he did so out of cowardice and the 
most base personal/political impulses, reacting one 
way “when they weren’t “staking out a claim to 
the nearest lifeboat." This combination of stark, 
timeless, distorted excerpt or episode and running 
comment or personal slur to “explain" it, is the 
stuff of the Vice President’s attack: 

“inveterate politicians tacking to the prevail- 
ing winds . . J individuals now trying, through 
copious writings and speakings — to cover 
their tracks . . . I ate blooming opportunist , 
who clambered aboard the rolling bandwagon 
anxious campaign to reinstate himself in 
the good graces of his old friends . . . unmis- 
takable sting of envy and the aroma of sour 
grapes ... in every great diplomatic confer- 
ence that turned out to be a loss for the West 
and freedom , one can find the unmistakable 
footprints of W. Averell Harriman . . . down 
Mr. Harriman’s highway [the Ho Chi Minh 
Train have come half a million North Viet- 
namese troops to bring death to thousands of 
Americans and hundreds of thousands of 
South Vietnamese ” 

So much for the mortar in Mr. Agnew’s edifice. 
Consider, by way of illustration, some of the bricks: 
Item: Returning briefly to those throughbred 
horses. Mr. Harriman’s story is that while he was 



watching a film of the Soviet Victory Celebration 
with Stalin, he took note of a particularly hand- 
some horse in the parade and was promptly 
offered the horse as a gift; he used it while in 
Moscow and when it later arrived unexpectedly 
in Washington, he asked the advice of the State 
Department. On being told the proper form was 
to respond with a gift of equivalent value, he sent 
Stalin a Jo Davidson bust of Franklin D. Roose- 
velt. That this could have had any relation to the 
tragic fate of Poland, or that Mr. Harriman was 
acting as anything more than an ambassador rep- 
resenting government policy, or that he was the 
architect of Yalta (or Hehran or Cairo, either) 
reflects such towering ignorance of the principal 
figures or the primary forces at work at the time 
that it is not worth arguing about; Mr. Harriman’s 
role in sounding the first alarms' about Russia’s 
postwar intentions and ambition*} is too well 
known. 

Much the same can be said about the part he 
played later in the 1962 Geneva accords; he nego- 
tiated them on behalf of the Kennedy administra- 
tion and while they have worked very badly this 
was not because that admin istrati^i was blind to 
the possibility that Laos neutrality-; might be vio- 



lated by the North Vietnamese; the treaty sp*c* 
fically commits Hanoi not to use Laos as a conduit 
to South Vietnam. It was because North Vietnam 
chose to violate these terms and because nobody, 
including the leaders of the present administra- 
tion, has yet figured out a way to force compliance, 
short of an unacceptable involvement of American 
combat forces in Laos. That, of course, is the prob- 
lem now and we will not find a way out of it by 
pretending that George Meany could have struck 
a better deal. 

Item: Mr. Agnew is pleased to picture “the great 
patriot" Secretary Clifford “protesting" against the 
concept of enemy sanctuaries in vigorous terms" 
in 1968, and then calling Mr. Nixon’s Cambodian 
invasion a “reckless decision" in 1970. The obvious 
inference is that Clifford expeditiously switched 
course. The facts: Mr. Clifford was responding in his 
August, 1968, press conference to a question about 
the relative casualties, as between American and 
South Vietnamese forces, within South Vietnam. 
He prefaced the paragraph quoted by Mr. Agnew 
with a reference to “the strategy we have been 
following" (i.e., search and ’destroy missions in 
War Zone C and other South Vietnamese sanctu- 
ary areas). In other words he was not talking 
about Cambodia in any sense and was, in fact, a 
stanch opponent, in the Johnson administration 
councils, of incursions across the Cambodian 
frontier. 

Item: While Mr. Agnew’s distaste for Mr. Harri- 
man has been displayed in the past, his inclusion 
of Mr. Cyrus Vance in the “pair of deuces" which 
we allegedly played against Hanoi’s “aces" in Paris 
is inexplicable, the more so when you consider the 
astonishingly uncontroversial record of this re- 
markable man at Defense, helping out in riot situ- 
ations at home, dealing with tough international 
problems such as Cyprus and the Dominican re- 
volt. Gen. Earle Wheeler, Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs, once called him “the finest public servant 
I have ever known"; after taking office, President 
Nixon asked him to stay on in Paris for as long as 
he possibly could to work with Ambassador Lodge 
as liaison with the President. Mr. Agnew calls him 
a “failure"— one of the “dandies of the old school 
tie". . . the men who were bluffed, raised, called, 
whipped and cleaned out by the enemy . . 

Item: It is apparently not going to be possible 
to explain the facts of the 1968 bombing halt to 
the Vice President in a way that will dissuade him 
from using that event as a club against anybody 
he feels like hitting at any particular time. At one 
point he invokes the bombing halt in relation to 
Senator Kennedy’s recommendations for a way out 
of the war— suggesting that President Nixon did 
it, just as he has done everything that Senator 
Kennedy had proposed. But this brings him into 



quick collision with another passage in which he 
contends that it was Mr. Harriman and Mr. Vance 
who really did it — who “succeeded in booting away 
our greatest military trump ... for a mess of 
porridge.” 

In fact, the bombing was stopped in all but the 
strip of North Vietnam just above the Demilitarized 
Zone by Lyndon Johnson, in March, 1968, produc- 
ing the first preliminary Paris talks. It was 
ended completely in October, 1968, in return for 
an agreement to begin substantive talks in Novem- 
ber and an understanding, not to be publicly 
acknowledged, that the North Vietnamese would 
not violate the DMZ or shell major cities. Since 
then, this shelling has largely subsided, our casu- 
alty rates have dropped markedly, especially in 
the northern provinces of South Vietnam, and it 
has been possible, because of reduced infiltration 
in the north, to remove a significant number of 
American troops from I Corps. And the November 
talks would almost certainly have begun on sched- 
ule had we been able to deliver our own partners, 
the suddenly recalitrant Saigon government. Some 
“porridge” — or even pottage as far as that goes. 

Enough. There are obviously some lessons to be 
learned from all this, not the least of which is that, 
in terms of substance alone, the Vice President 
cannot be ignored when he talks about Vietnam. 
,, « ih& terms of the agree- 
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